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cA Fairy Sentinel 


There’s a winsome, wee fairy, and she patiently guards 
An enchanted and vine-covered portal, 

And hillside and dell lie under a spell,— 

Would you enter in, fairy or mortal? 


You must tap for admission. She’s cautiously peep 

To see who it is that is tapping, 

Should she pull the gate to, then, between me and you, 
There’s no further use in your rapping. 


Make light of the fancies of childhood? 
Did you ever steal from a dreamer his dreams, 
Then I understand quite, why the portal’s shut tight, 
That leads to the magical wildwood. 
—Edith Lelean Groves. 
From the Kingdom of Childhood. 












































NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President ............. Miss Mauve McBroom... . State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
First Vice-President ..... Eta Victoria Dosss.... University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Second Vice-President....Dexia E. KipBE..................... Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 
Corresponding Secretary.. MAME ROSE PROSSER................ Currier Hall, Iowa City, Iowa 
Treasurer ........000. Emizty S. Evans. .811 South Ave., Wilkinsburg Station, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Keeper of Records...... Luvicy Hinn............ University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Executive Secretary ..... Mrs. ELIzABETH NARDIN..... 7404 Bennett Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
Chapter Presidents for 1928-29 


BE riiidin's since Elizabeth Burrell................... 1403 Bouchelle Ave., Columbia Mo. 
Sere aa ee Westcott St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gamma ......... Josephine Klein......................... 809 Missouri, Lawrence, Kansas 
re rere Louise Blessing....................... 4837 Lytle Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Epsilon ......... Ellen A. Davidson............... 3721 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ Seer I I oo inn ew cee wcceecasenves 1304 East 42nd, Seattle, Wash. 
NR ne 3624 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NE i6 dh neininsvers ee 5 West Davenport, Iowa City, Iowa 
_ Se are Mrs. Frida H. Arnett................ 611 S. Fess Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
Kappa .......... Bernmtece Racor... .. .. 0... scccecccccae 648 E. 14th Ave., Eugene, Oregon 
Lambda ......... Lenore John...... University of Chicago, School of Education, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Mrs. Jennie Tallcott..................000005. Duroc Court, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Be Tt cles eeu % OIE IIIS ose Siac obese eiesaes .257 Erie Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Reinier’ Bernice McHale................ Martha Cook Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Omicron ........ ee 1405 South 16th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
__ Alice R. Dawson.................. 404 West Main Street, Pullman, Wash. 
DPN g ive csewalees a 1339 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
er Ng ow cresting eee 151 South Gage Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SS Neva Hydle. ...Chi Omega House, University Station, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Upsilon ......... ne General Delivery, Stanford University, Calif. 
ae. Goldie Smith....... pe: Kappa Alpha Theta House, Moscow, Idaho 
re Angela Broening*................. 3906 Canterbury Road, Baltimore, Md. 
cei cscs Srquscatnt jean Gramger................... .......902 Rio Grande, Austin, Texas 
Omega ......... Cordelia Jones................ .....1528 Melvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Alpha Alpha ....Ann Machlacan......................... P. O. Box 1272, Tucson, Ariz. 
C. Mo. Alumnae. .Ruth Graham.................... .. 1505 Hinkson Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
W. Pa. Alumnae ..Mary Ross.............. 309 Bon Avenue, Crafton Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
K. C. Alumnae .. .Annette Betz.................. 300 W. Sist St. Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. Pa. Alumnae. ..Ida M. Hart....................... $720 Thomas Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit Alumnae ..Eunice Acheson..................... 8545 Dumbarton Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Al.....Mary E. Adains*......................... 396 Bergen St., Newark, N. J. 
Washington Al....Anna Pugh.......................... 1723 Sunmitt Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane Alumnae .Nona C. Hambert..................... 1216 W. 13 Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Dayton Alumnae. .Maude Rupel*.....................02.0.. 31 N. Torrence, Dayton, Ohio 
South. Cal. Al.....Alice Chapin................ $29 South Norton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Portland Al....... Marjorie Spearow.................. 1135 Woodstock Ave., Portland, Ore. 


*Name of persons to whom chapter mail can be sent until the 1928-29 officer is reported. 
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President’s Letter 


Dear Members in Pi Lambda Theta: 

A few weeks ago I sent out a letter to the 
president of each college and each alumna 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. This letter 
called the attention of the presidents to three 
important items of business; first the new 
provision for taking care of inactive members, 
second the problem of submitting names of 
outstanding members who would qualify for 
posts of leadership in the fraternity, and third 
the mid-year dinner meeting of Pi Lambda 
Theta at the N. E. A. Conference in Cleve- 
land. Although replies have not been re- 
ceived from every chapter as yet, the response 
has been most gratifying. I should like to 
take this opportunity to thank those chapters 
which acted so promptly and to assure them 
that their suggestions will be given consider- 
ation. A reply from the other chapters 
which for one reason or another were unable 
to respond earlier will be most welcome. 

If we are to judge from the word received 
from the presidents, the different chapters of 
Pi Lambda Theta were to be well represented 
at the dinner in Cleveland. It is gratifying 
to see so many members of an organization 
among those who attend these important edu- 
cational conferences. To me this is indica- 
tive of two promising marks of growth; first, 
Pi Lambda Theta is conferring the honor of 
her key upon women who are becoming 
leaders in their particular fields; and second, 
the wearers of the key are coming to ally 
themselves more and more with those who 
help to shape the educational policies of the 
‘future. Pi Lambda Theta may well be 
proud of her membership. However, we are 
only started on the work which we may ac- 
complish. Let us attack with renewed 
energy the problems of the year, and en- 
deavor in each chapter to build up a spirit of 
greater fellowship and service. 

_ What is your chapter doing to arouse an 
interest in problems in education among the 
students on your campus? ‘To what extent 
is Pi Lambda ‘Theta helping to meet the needs 
of students registered in the college of edu- 
cation? What has your chapter done to 


stimulate or encourage advanced work among 
the members who are in the field? 


These 
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are only a few of the questions which we 
should be asking ourselves if we expect; our 
efforts to contribute to the great task’ which 
confronts the American educator today, that 
of organizing a system which will meet the 
educational needs of the youth of today more 
adequately than they have ever been met in 
any preceding generation. Let us be prond 
that Pi Lambda Theta has assumed respon- 
sibility in an undertaking of such proportions. 
The efforts of no single member can be 
spared if we are to discharge honorably that 
responsibility. 
Yours. sincerely, 


MAUDE McBROOM. 


Cooperation 

Questions are sometimes asked about the 
relationship between an alumnae chapter and 
a college chapter. The question seems to be 
answered satisfactorily in two almost twin 
programs recently received. One is from 
Alpha and Central Missouri Alumnae. ‘The 
other is from Sigma and Los Angeles 
Alumnae. Each is a folder of blue cardboard. 
Each gives the program of both college and 
alumnae chapters and the officers of each 
group. They signify a happy spirit of co- 
operation in a big field in which there is So 
much to do that all our best efforts will hardly 
compass it entirely. There is no need for 
disputing territory, the harvest is greater than 
the laborers. 
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“Over the Tea Cups” 


Journal to Introduce Department of Con- 
tributions from Members 








Under this heading the Journal proposes to 
publish from time to time contributions dis- 
cussing some of the topics which might present 
themselves in the informal and __ intimate 
atmosphere of a cosy chat before an open fire 
supplemented by “the cup that cheers.” We 
invite you to tell us what you are thinking 
about. 

Getting On. A group of young teachers 
were discussing the accomplishments of some 
of the outstanding leaders of their acquaint- 
ance. “She certainly has been lucky” they 
said of one. “There’s nothing like having a 
good pull and she has made good use of hers,” 
they said of another. Well, you just have to 
push yourself along if you get anywhere said 
one of the group. “You have to look out for 
number one and I’m out to win.” 

We heard no more of that conversation but 
later we listened in on another. This time 
it was a group of seasoned veterans in the 
educational field each of whom had earned 
her service stripes. They were seeking a 
leader for a post of responsibility and honor, 
in a cause to which they had each given much. 
Names were presented and discussed with 
comments such as these: 

“A—has the ability but not the devotion. 
In a choice between her own advantage and 
the good of the cause there’s danger that the 
cause would suffer.” 

“B—makes quite a stir in her community 
and has quite a following but there is a great 
deal of bluff in her. She cultivates the people 
who will boost her.” 

“C—wants the job—has asked to have her 
name presented but she has never worked on 
the jobs that have been given her before. All 
she wants is the glory of position. She has no 
idea of service.” 

“[D—an do things herself and will work 
till she wears herself out. She is faithful and 
devoted but is not a leader. She can’t or- 
ganize and direct others.’ 

“We need somebody with vision and devo- 
tion to strive for it; somebody with presence 





and qualities of leadership; somebody who 
will serve the cause unselfishly—where is 
she?” 





Service Is Best 


“Yes, he is going to the top” was said of 
a seemingly successful man, “but he rides 
rough shod over whoever or whatever is in 
his way.” We listened to a sermon this 
morning upon the text “Whosoever will be 
chief among us, let him be your servant” and 
were reminded that history counts as great 
those who have rendered great service. 





Publications 


The Journal acknowledges the receipt of 
two reprints of doctor’s dissertations. 

“An Extension of Maschke’s Symbolism,” 
by Nola Lee Anderson (Alpha), University 
of Missouri, appeared in the American 
Journal of Mathematics for January, 1929. 

“The Bacterial Destruction of Acetyl- 
Methyl-Carbinol,” by Marie B. Morrow 
(Psi), in collaboration with O. B. Williams, 
University of Texas, was published in the 
Journal of Bacteriology in July, 1928. 

Neither of these dissertations covers many 
pages, but it evident, even to one who knows 
little of science, that each stands for a tre- 
mendous amount of careful research and adds 
further proof of woman’s right to a place in 
the scientific world. 

“The Business of Thinking,” by Florence 
‘Teagarden (Delta), was published recently 
in the University of Pittsburgh Record. 

“The Psychology of Speech” and “Speech 
Pathology” are recent publications by Sarah 
Stinchfield of Mount Holyoke College and a 
charter member of Delta Chapter. 





A Correction 

The December Journal announced the 
marriage of Elizabeth Warren of Mu chap- 
ter. We find we were incorrectly informed. 
There were two persons in Cornell by the 
name of Elizabeth Warren, one of whom is 
a member of Mu chapter, but it, is the other 
who is now Mrs. William Leonard. We 
offer our apologies and redistribute our con- 
gratulations. 
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Many Attend Cleveland Dinner _ 


Sixty-five Obtain Reservations and Some Are Turned Away Because of Lack of Accomm 
dations; Happy Time Is Had in Singing Songs and Talking Over Affairs of Pi Lambda 
Theta; Many Chapters, Types of Work Represented. 








Reported by Miss Bess Goody Kontz 


IXTY-FIVE members and guests attend- 

ed the midwinter banquet in Cleveland. 
This is the largest number yet attending a 
winter banquet, and it would have been larger 
by perhaps twenty more had not some of those 
desiring to attend failed to make reservation 
until so late that it was impossible to accom- 
modate them. 

During the dinner Miss Dobbs led the 
group in singing a number of songs, the 
seriousness of which may be recognized in 
the following sample: 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 

The multitude’s assembled, 

Why should we concern ourselves? 

Why should we concern owrselves? 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 

The multitude’s assembled, 

Why should we concern ourselves at present? 
(To the tune of Hail! Hail! the Gang’s All Here!) 

After several similar ones had been ren- 
dered Miss Dobbs introduced Minnie Carson 
Kelsey, the author of Pi Lambda Theta’s 
Song of Service, who then led us in singing 
that beautiful pledge of service. 

After the ‘dinner Miss McBroom intro- 
duced to the group Miss Caldwell, supervisor 
in the Cleveland schools, through whose kind- 
ness we were able to hold our gathering in the 
Cleveland Woman’s Club, and Miss Alice 
Hanthorne, who was in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the dinner so thoroughly enjoyed 
by everyone. 

Miss McBroom then explained that the Pi 
Lambda Theta fellowship had been awarded 
and that the announcement would be made 
very soon. Miss Snyder, our first fellowship 
recipient, was presented to the group. Miss 
Ruth Immell, our former president, was also 
presented and greeted by hearty applause. 

Following these initial greetings Miss Mc- 
Broom suggested that each person present in- 
troduce herself, tell what chapter she belonged 


to, and recount her present interests. . The 
following tables give a partial report of the 
chapters and types of positions represented 
by those attending the dinner 

Chapters Represented 


Theta 5 ee ae ee cae 
Lambda ee BE. cx otitis 2 
. eer oe a BE as srseiere habe ss 2 
Delta , s Ns cic 2 
Epsilon .. 3 Omicron .......: 1 
- Se ee rae ssn cecen 1 
Psyc syectie 2 2 So. Cal. Alamni. 2 
Dayton Alumni............-: 7 
Positions Represented 
Elementary School Principals..........:. fle 
Supervisors in Elementary Schools........- at 
Teachers in Schools of Education in Colleges and 
CRORES: Soe s sn do ch wees etn A eS 
Heads of Departments of Education.......... 2 
Teachers in Elementary Schools.......:..: on we 
Deems of Wet. . .5. 64 ksanecccts tess one 
Heads or Directors of Departments in Normal 
Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges. .... ale 
County Superintendent: . ... 20.500 cess see tes 1 
eee SN sons 5-3 c= oe 0s ewan eieper sees poe ae 
Prokomar Gt PeMmoml: .. 05 5605 00k Sateevn 1 
Perel WINER 5 sia rine vk eas ad Cae ae © 
Director of Instructional Research............. 1 
@o-ordinating Counselor................... 1 
Re eee ee 1 
Teacher in Experimental School.............. } 
Teacher in Junior High School............... 1 
Instructor in Child Study and Director of Home 
REROEIIE. 665.5552 coe ee seen Pee he 1 
Member of Staff of State Department..:...... 1 


Following this report by members, Miss 
McBroom gave a very helpful and inspiring 
talk on her Goals of Service, stressing four 
main objectives which she has worked for in 
her four years as National President. ‘These 
were stated as follows: 

1. To keep the machinery of the organization 
running efficiently, smoothly, and always for the 
welfare of the organization in its opportunities for 
service, not for the elaboration of the machinery 
itself. The machinery must be kept the means to 
the end. 

2. To encourage high professionalism on the part 
of individual members and chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta. : 


= 
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3. To encourage and inspire members to accept 
responsibility for helping to make the schools worth 
what they cost. If schools are worth what they 
cost, they must pass on the best and worthiest of the 
social heritage; fhey must make this generation able 
to impreve on this social heritage—to evaluate, to 
think, to change; and they must teach people to live 
together well. 

4. To lead Pi Lambda Theta women to consider 
what we are doing with the freedom which has 
been won for us. Acceptance’ entails responsibilities. 
Pi Lambda Theta women will do their part recog- 
nizing. and performing the duties resulting from the 
enlarged freedom of training and service. 

The list of those present is given below. 
That the information concerning some is in- 
complete is due to the fact that Ye Editor 
was having such a good time that she forgot 
to secure this information until after some of 
the party had gone. We greatly regret this 
oversight for it is always tremendously inter- 
esting’ to discover the varied fields in which 
Pi Lambda Theta is represented. 

Alpha Chapter 

Kathryn Spangler—County Superintendent of 
Schools, Clinton, Mo. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs—Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Delta Chapter 

Catherine Soffel—Principal, American Avenue 
School, Philadelphia. 

Louise: Wright—Principal, Fort Pitt School, 


Philadelphia. 

Louise Blessing—Principal, Roosevelt School, 
Philadelphia. 

: Eta Chapter 

Ruth Immell. 


Epsilon Chapter 

Miss Davidson—Dean of Women, Wittenberg 
College. 

Theta Chapter 

Elsie L. Binder—Department of Education, In- 
diana State Normal. 

Frances Hungerford—Instructor in Child Study 
and Director Pre-School Home Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Ruth Moscrip—Teacher, Fifth Grade, University 
High School. 

Grace Vernon—Teacher, Taylor School, Cleve- 
land Heights. 

Frances, Dearborn—Director and Professor of 
Primary Education, Indiana State Normal. 

Henrietta’ Morris—Taylor School, Cleveland 
Heights. . 

Mabel Snedeker—Extension Supervisor University 
Elementary School. 

Maude McBroom—Principal, Elementary School 
State University of Iowa. 

Helen K. Mackintosh—Sypervisor Elementary 
Grades; Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Frances Mason—Supervisor Elementary Grades, 
South Bend, Ind. 





Maude Price—Supervisor Elementary Grades, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Mrs. Genevieve Turnipseed. 

Bess Goodykoontz—Assistant Professor Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

lota Chapter 

Amelia Peters—Instructor in Education, Indiana 

University. 
Lambda Chapter 

Mary L. Dougherty—Instructor in Education, 
Johns Hopkins University, also Educational Psychol- 
ogist of Friends School. 

Mary Owen—Editor, 
Primary Plans. 

Maude L. Rupel—Principal Van Cleve School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Christine K. Simmons—State Normal, Fre- 


Normal Instructor and 


_ donia, N. Y. 


Agnes Louden—Principal Oxford School, Cleve- 
land Heights. 

Jessie L. Duboc—Montana State Normal, Dillon, 
Montana. 

Nina E. Baumgardner—Primary Supervisor in 
State Teachers’ College, Maukato, Minn. 

Delia E. Kibbe—Supervisor Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Wisconsin. 

May Hill—Kindergartens, Cleveland. 


Nu Chapter 
Helen Bradley—Dayton. 
E. Lotz. 
Mabelle McMillan. 

Xi Chapter 


Matilda Bishop—Principal Ludlow School, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland. 

Margaret Hawkins—English, John Adams High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bernice McHail. 

Omicron Chapter 

Alice Hanthorn—Primary Supervisor, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Rho Chapter 

Julia C. Harney—General Supervisor of Grades 
6, 7, and 8. 

Minnie Carson Kelsey—Bridgeport, Conn. 

Jane Anderson—Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mary E. Stone—Principal Elementary School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Magdalen Soisson. 

Miss Hagethorn. 

Prof. Anna Reed. 

Sigma Chapter 
Elizabeth Bates. 
Chi Chapter 

Agnes Snyder—Head of Department of Educa- 
tion, Maryland State Normal. 

Mary Sultzer—Principal Elementary School. 

Lillian Donovan—Supervisor of History and 
Civicis, Junior High School. 

Dr. Angela Broening—Head of English Depart- 
ment, Forést Park Senior High School. 

Dr. Florence Bamberger—Professor of Education, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Emma Schad—Supervisor of Public Schools. 
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Miss Cutright. Mrs. Ott. 
Miss Coleman Miss Connery. 
Miss Jean Cave, guest. 


Council to Meet in Iowa 


The National Biennial Council of Pi 
Lambda Theta will be held this coming 
summer with Theta Chapter of Iowa Uni- 
versity. The dates have not been positively 
set but will probably be early in July. It is 
difficult to arrange dates which are possible 
for all the officers whose presence is essential 
as so many are engaged in summer school 
work. The probable dates are July 5, 6, 
and 8. These dates will allow delegates to 
use July 4 for traveling. Carrying the meet- 
ing over the week-end will allow larger op- 
portunity for free intercourse among the dele- 
gates on Sunday—a factor which is one of the 
most valuable parts of the conference. 

Each year a larger number of non-delegate 
members attend the conference and the cen- 
tral location will undoubtedly bring out a large 
attendance this year. It will be an inspiring 
meeting. It will make a happy beginning for 
a summer vacation trip. Begin making your 
plans now to attend. Ask some former dele- 
gate if she found her trip worthwhile. She 
will probably reply that she wished every 
member of her chapter were with her—a 
comment heard frequently at every Biennial 
Council meeting. 


Earning Analyzed 

Under the title, “Education Pays Cash,” 
the Journal of Education for January 7 
analyzes a report made by Everett W. Lord 
on a survey concerning the value of educa- 
tional training. The average life earnings of 
a high school graduate are $88,00, which is 
a third more than that earned by a person who 
has had only an elementary education. The 
bachelor’s degree adds $56,000. The high- 
est median reported is for lawyers with the 
law degree in addition to college training, 
representing a life income of $238,000. 


“A nation which lets incapables teach it, 
while the capable men and women only feed, 
clothe, or amuse it, is committing intellectual 
suicide,” 

—Edward L. Thorndike. 


Fellowship Awarded 


Miss Eula S. Williams of Cheney, Washing- 
ton, Is Chosen 








The Committee of Award for the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship met in Cleveland 
after having studied the papers and credentials 
presented by the candidates. After careful 
consideration the award was unanimously 
given to Mrs. Eula S. Williams of Cheney, 
Washington. Mrs. Williams is a native of 
Missouri and received her first and ‘second 
degrees from the University of Missouri. She 
is a member of Alpha chapter and now 
affiliated with the Spokane Alumnae chapter. 

For several years she has been on the staff 
of the State Normal School at Cheney, Wash- 
ington. She will carry on her research in 
Chicago University. 

The Journal congratulates Mrs. Williams. 


Problems for Study Chosen 
Theta is working on the following problems 
this year: 1. To compile various data which 
may serve as an objective basis for determin- 
ing in part, whether or not Pi Lambda Theta 
should grant a chapter to a school. 2. (Prob- 
ably more important.) To determine: what 
the organization problems are of many of the 
chapters now established and to determine 
what changes, if any, need to be made in our 
present constitution in order to make it pos- 

sible for chapters to solve those problems. 


Chapter Receives Gift’ 

Delta chapter is rejoicing in some recently 
acquired accessories for the Ceremony of Con- 
ferring the Key, the gift of Mrs. Chambers, 
who has been touring Egypt. One of these 
accessories is a hand-carved penholder-t in the 
key motif. 

Chapters are reminded that the official 
ritual specifies minimum essentials. and. that 
chapters are encouraged to interpret these 
essentials in the most beautiful and impressive 
setting possible. As the satisfactory experi- 
ences of the different chapters are reported 
and adopted by other chapters the ‘customs 
beloved and cherished by all will. pied a 


ritual full of intimate meaning. 
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Send in Changes 


Members Who Move Should Send Word to 
Mrs. Nardin 


Do you know of members who are not re- 
ceiving the Journal? Journals carry a 
guarantee for return postage. Their return 
proves only that the address was incorrect 
but gives no clue to the right one. The only 
thing the office can do is to remove that ad- 
dress from the mailing list, report to the 
chapter, and wait till a new address is received. 
Communication is thus cut off between the 
national office and the member. Because of 
this fact some members did not know through 
whom to make reservation for the Cleveland 
dinner, and were too late to be served. 

Responsibility for a correct mailing list rests 
upon the individual members and chapter of- 
ficers. It is very important that both old 
and new address be sent to Mrs. Nardin 
whenever a change of address is to be made 
or whenever a member fails to receive her 
Journal:| Sometimes a mistake in one figure 
will send your Journai to the next block, or 
next'door instead of to you. Chapter officers 
will ‘please impress these items upon their 
members. In addition to the annoyance to 
the member who fails to receive her Journal 
the cost in postage is multiplied many times. 
Journals are sent out at pound rates but the 
return costs from 2 cents to 4 cents per copy. 
This soon amounts up into dollars and is a 
useless nse, 

Those who read this message are not the 
negligent ones but will you please instruct 
your new members and any who say the 
Journal does not reach them to report at once 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, 7404 Bennett 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and give both old 
and new address, 

New Members as reported by chapters 
from November 2, 1928, to January 25, 
1929. . 


es 12 . Jee. 
eer 29 Sigma ...... 11 
ee 4 Alpha ...... 15 
Lambda .... 55 Delta ...... 8 
Total additions since July 1, 1928.... 270 
Total number initiated............. 4,631 


News Letters 


Probably no other chapter activity bears 
richer fruit in maintaining interest and loy- 
alty among members than the frequent use 
of the chapter News Letter. Some of the 
News Letters reaching the Journal office are 
quite imposing in form. All are interesting. 
They vary in form and size from a mimeo- 
graphed page or two to four-page printed 
sheets rivaling the early form of the Journal. 
A live News Letter is the best antidote for an 
inactive list. Field members who receive 
only annual notices of dues are not to be 
blamed if they lose interest. ‘The Journal 
should reach every member, but cannot un- 
less the member reports her address correctly. 
The Journal, however, cannot give space 
enough to chapter news to cover all the Field 
member will enjoy. These items concerning 
“who is where” have a vital human interest 
tremendously worth while within the chapter 
but are meaningless where there has been no 
personal contact and therefore have small 
place in the Journal. There are many other 
items of local and national history, customs 
and ideals which should be given again and 
again in one form and another for the benefit 
of new members. 

There are news items concerning plans and 
prospects of the Alma Mater and ways in 
which alumnae may serve her that are best 
communicated through a News Letter. 

Indiana reports the newest undertaking in 
this field. 

Do you have a News Letter? 

How often does it go out? 


School in Spring 
A bit of chalk, blue pencil, or red ink, 
A tedious book of unremembered rules,— 
With such uncertain, inefficient tools 
I try to teach these boys and girls to think; 
With pedagogic patience strive to link 
Their truant fancies to things learned in schools; 
And hope to see, in the deep, limpid pools 
Of their reluctant minds, my precepts sink. 
But thoughts of youth, thank God, have airy wings. 
Beyond the pale of academic gates, 
The fragrant beauty of the spring awaits 
With new delights—a winsome world that sings 
And bids to follow as she dances on. 
She calls, and my philosophers are gone. 

—Helen Rhoda Hoopes. 
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Epsilon Presents Pictures 


Gift of Two Pictures to College of Education Made at Special Assembly; One, to Hang in 
Dean’s Office, Is Reproduction of Mural Painting, “The Graduate”; the Other, to Be 
Put in Study Hall, Is of Original Sculpture, “The Teacher.” 





},PSILON CHAPTER has presented the 

College of Education with two pic- 
tures, the presentation ceremony being the 
occasion of a special assembly. 


The first, which hangs in the Dean’s office, 
is a reproduction of the mural painting in the 
Chapel of the College of the City of New 
York entitled The Graduate. ‘The original 
painting is the work of Edwin Howland 
Blashfield. “The picture shows a glowing 
altar, with luminous smoke, which floats up 
in two divisions to reveal between them a 
colossal statue of Wisdom, so involved in the 
atmosphere as to nearly escape the attention, 
until its majestic bearing imposes itself on the 
senses. Very near the center of the space, 
and in the dark relief before the brightness of 
the altar, is the Graduate who has lighted his 
torch at the sacred flame. By his side Alma 
Mater points upward to the impressive statue 
of Wisdom, holding the world in her hand. 
The rounded upper line of the lunette is fol- 
lowed, on either side of the statue, by a semi- 
circle of women, symbolizing the universities 
of the past.*** Below, the men seated on 
either side, are intended to suggest various 
branches of science and art.*** Below, 
again, are the people, the Aspirants on the 
left, and on the right, the Collegians. At the 
right stands a figure of a woman in red, sym- 
bolizing Discipline, waiting with sword and 
scourge to help the Graduate through the 
hard places in his career. Near the top of the 
space, floating against the smoke are groups 
of nude children holding, at the left, an open 
book, at the right, a retort to suggest the two 
great divisions of education, by the printed 
page and by experiment.” 


_ The second, which hangs in the study hall, 
8 a representation of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Memorial, an original sculpture in 
marble by Daniel Chester French, entitled 


The Teacher. The marble is described as 
follows: 

“All the dignity and refinement of the 
artist appear in this charming figure of the 
lovely young girl, advancing in the path of 
study guided by an older woman, the Alma 
Mater of her college, who points to her the 
way. ‘The figure of a woman, not a likeness 
of Mrs. Palmer, stands in an attitude of 
guiding, inspiring, and caressing the fair 
young girl. In the spirit of the ancient 
Greeks there is suggested an altar flame, the 
eternal spirit of Truth, and at this flame the 
young student has lighted her torch, while her 
earnest gaze is hopefully directed to the higher 
life beyond. Grace, strength, and balance 
are gained by the teacher extending a hand in 
pointing the way to the pupil, while a guiding 
hand rests on the girl’s shoulder. A discern- 
ing mind perceives the so-called New England 
conscience of the sculptor crystallized in this 
educational marble; it teaches that our real 
aim should be to inculcate and practice the 
right and yet be tender, to be self renuncia- 
tory for the present in order that we may at- 
tain a higher well being hereafter and even 
cultivate Herbert Spencer’s somewhat cynical 
“enlightened self interest.” It teaches the 
sacrifice of the strong for the weak. 


New Dean for School of Education 
Dr. Willis Lemon Uhl, from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, now heads the School of 
Education in the University of Washington. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity (1911) with doctor’s degree from the 
University of Chicago (1921). He was pro- 
fessor of education at Northwestern from 
1916 to 1920, and has been on the Wisconsin 
faculty since 1920. 
Dr. Uhl is the author of several well 
known educational books, including “Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education (1926).” 
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Scientific Basis Needed 


Question of Women’s Education Needs Study 
in Objective Manner 








Abstract of an address on our Present Attitude 
Towards Women and Education delivered before 
Mu Chapter December 12, 1928, by Dwight San- 
derson, Professor of Rural Social Organization, 
Cornell University. 


Our present attitude toward women’s 

education is largely the result of 
women’s fight for education and suffrage. It 
is perfectly natural that with economic free- 
dom women should seek to demonstrate that 
they can fill the same positions in the world 
as men. Granting that women have a right 
to any‘ form of education from which they can 
profit, does it follow that the indiscriminate 
use of this freedom is for her own best in- 
terests or those of society? Both history and 
biology show that woman is limited in her 
sphere of activity while her children are young, 
and that one of her greatest satisfactions in 
life is in bearing and rearing children. Modern 
education of women, on the contrary, seems 
to give little consideration to these facts and 
seeks first to prepare women for economic 
self-support and secondarily, if at all, for 
motherhood. ‘The aims should be reversed, 
and approval of motherhood should be the 
central attitude in determining educational 
objectives of women. , 

We hold that education must have an 
scientific basis. ‘The problem of what type 
of education is best for women as contrasted 
with that for men, can never be solved ob- 
jectively so long as it is dominated by the 
psychology of revolt from male dominance, 
but it must be attacked from the standpoint 
of what is going to give women the greatest 
satisfaction in life and be for the best interests 
of society. It is a problem which must be 
considered not only from women’s view- 
point, but from man’s viewpoint. It must be 
worked out by those men and women who are 
able to pool their knowledge and experience in 
a thoroughly scientific approach to this pro- 
blem. ‘Today the mass ef both men and 
women who go through college are given no 
preparation for the most fundamental things 


in life. There is a vast amount of human 
suffering, of agony of body and mind, which 
is not due to human perversity, but is chiefly 
the result of ignorance. It is high time that 
our education centered more largely on some 
of the fundamentals of human life which 
might make possible our better living. 


The present situation offers new hope for 
such an approach to this problem. Never 
before have the two sexes been able to discuss 
together any problem involving sex in an 
objective scientific manner. Parent-Teacher 
associations and nursery schools are forcing 
both parents to reconsider their joint responsi- 
bilities to their children. 


History and anthropology reveal that the 
domination of the family by both female and 
male have been tried and neitther have been 
found satisfactory. Under modern condi- 
tions the equalitarian family is the only type 
possible. On the other hand, both biology 
and human experience shows that progress 
comes through the specialization of function 
and the division of labor and that the pre- 
sumption is against any form of social organi- 
zation in which men and women attempt the 
same functions. The greatest opportunity 
for women is not in competition with men, but 
in acquiring the ability to do those things 
which they can do better than men. Real 
equality and real freedom can be secured only 
through a specialization of function. 


President Is Honored 


Miss Maude McBroom, National President 
of Pi Lambda Theta Fraternity, was honored 
recently by the local alumnae chapter of the 
Fraternity of the Montana State Normal Col- 
lege, at its January meeting. The principal 
of the training school of the Normal College, 
Mr. Earl Fairbanks, a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, gave the chapter a very interesting 
review of a course in supervision which he 
took last summer at the University of Iowa 
under Miss McBroom. He spoke of her as 
an excellent speaker and capable instructor, 
offering a course which is inspiring, practical, 
and profitable for administrators and super- 
visors of elementary schools. 
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Americanization in Tuscon 


Extracts from the Research Report of Alpha Alpha Chapter 


OUTLINE 
I. Need for Americanization in Tucson. 
Il. Social Condition of Foreigner. 
Ill. The Foreigner in the Courts. 
IV. The Education of the Foreigner. 
(Each of the above heads is subdivided into three 
or four specific points.) 





I. Need for Americanization in Tucson 

In an effort to assist the alien among us to under- 
stand, appreciate, and partake of the best in Ameri- 
can thought, we have made a study of Americaniza- 
tion in the Tucson schools. Americanization of the 
alien should enable him to become an integral part 
of America and its life. It is a movement to help 
him share the privileges and benefits of democracy, 
and to fit him for the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a democratic commonwealth. 

The per cent of foreign born, or rather non- 
Americanized people, in Tucson is quite high. There 
are a number of negroes, a few Chinese, some In- 
dians who have come in from the reservations, and 
Mexicans. The greatest problem lies with the Mexi- 
cans since they make up the greater part of the 
foreign population. 

There is a great deal of distress among the very 
poor classes due to lack of skill in working, lack 
of money to live on, large families, and liquor. Be- 
cause of this lack of money, it is necessary for sev- 
eral families to live in very small quarters. Due to 
this not only is their moral standard lowered, but 
also cleanliness is reduced; the desperately poor are 
very dirty. 

Il. Social Condition cf Foreigner 

In order that one may know something about 
existing conditions the results obtained from a survey 
which was made in 1925 will be given. It is as 
follows: 


1. No houses, 43. 

2. Nationality—Mexican, 39; White, 1; Mexi- 
can and White, 1; Yaqui (Mexican Indian), 1. 

3. Residence—those born in Arizona, 19; in 
Mexico, 25; those living in Arizona 10 years 
or over, 29; those living in Arizona less than 
10 years, 14. 

4. Occupation—laborers, 13; definite work, 16; 
those supported by work of children, 6; those 
supported by work of mother, 7 

5. Those receiving charity, 6 

6. Those who work steadily, 20. 

7. Income—Those receiving over $2.00 a day or 
more, 20; those receiving less, 23. 


8. Religion—Catholic, 41; Protestant, 2. 

9. Families—Smallest, 3; largest, 4; average is 
tween 5.7 members. Average number of 
other persons such as grandmother, ete., living 
with families, 5.7. 

10. Water facilities—Smallest number of families 
to one outside faucet or well, 1; largest 
number, 20; average, 3. 

11. Toilet facilitie-—Smallest number of families 

to one outside toilet, 1; largest number, 10; 

average, 3; 2 homes modern. 

Drainage—Three families had sinks. The 

rest threw water out on ground. 

13. Houses— 

A. Rooms—15 families with 3 rodms. 

19 families with 2 rooms. 

3 families with 1 room. 

5 families with 4 rooms. 

1 family with 5 rooms; 

1 family with 6 rooms. 
Average between 2 and 3 rooms per family. 


B.—Windows—Average between 1 and 2 and 2 
per room. 

C.—Floors—Sixteen houses with dirt floes; 22 
with wood; 5 with wood and dirt. 


The city requires every home within the city 
limits to have a flush toilet, but outside of this 
there are no other regulations or sanitary qualifica- 
tions. 

The Chinese are not quite as dirty as the Mexi- 
cans. ‘They are not so crowded and consequently are 
more able to keep clean. The negroes are more like 
the Mexicans. There are those of the better classes 
who are very clean, and there are those of the very 
poor class who are extremely dirty. 

There is no more sickness than is general among 
a people. The death rate is about the same. One 
wonders how so many are able to ward off sickness 
under such unsanitary conditions. 

There is nothing being done at present to better 
the living conditions but a movement is on way to 
interest the city engineers and council in making bet- 
ter living conditions possible. 

Through the Health Center the foreigners who 
are unable to pay for medical assistance may be 
aided. Two nurses from this center go into the 
homes and give bedside care to those who ‘are not 
able to pay a regular nurse. They spend probably 
an hour in each home showing other members of 
the family how to care for the sick one. ‘The 
schools have two or three. nurses who go into the 
homes to look after the school children. 

The Health Center also gives free clinic care. 
That is, anyone who is able to appear at the clinic, 
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may receive free care or examination. If some one 
is too ill to go to the doctor’s clinic the case is 
presently referred to the county hospital provided 
they have lived here a year. Otherwise the doctors 
of the city are prevailed upon for free service which 
is given in turn. No one needs to be neglected if 
his case is known and reported. 

A home demonstration agent is sent from the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Arizona 
into the surrounding country to work on nutrition. 
A nurse from the schools accompanies her and works 
on the defects among the children, giving advice 
concerning examinations, etc. The nurse from the 
University gives advice on proper foods and how to 
cook them. If the nurse finds any defects among 
the county children such as enlarged tonsils, she 
arranges to get them to the Health Center where 
a clinic doctor takes out the tonsils free. If the 
case is one for the dentist, free services are given. 
Pima County has no county dentist; so it is only 
through donation of services that the poor for- 
eigners are able to have dental care. 


U. S. Veterans’? Bureau makes contracts with ex- 
veterans who are at home and not in hospitals. This 
takes in very few foreigners. 


The City School Board of Education has three 
nurses doing field work in schools as well as in 
homes. This work covers the whole county. 


All Indians are supposed to stay on their reserva- 
tions; but there are some who wander in to town 
and are left on the hands of the city. They are 
handled somewhat differently from the Mexicans, 
Negroes, and Chinese. The Papago’s have on their 
reservation a doctor who is paid by the government. 
At Indian Oasis there is a large government hospital 
where the Papago Indians are cared for free of 

An Indian who is taken ill in town is 
transferred to the reservation doctor immediately. 


The Yaquis, who are a mixture of Mexican and 
Indian, are taken care of in the same way as the 
Mexicans, Chinese, and Negroes. 

Taking everything as a whole, one would say 
that there is distress among the very poor class of 
foreigners but not terrible and desperate distress. 
Due to the lack of funds and definite work, many 
families are compelled to live in one house to reduce 
expenses. For this reason no standards of cleanli- 
ness can be carried out. Also the moral standard 
is lowered. The sickness is no greater or more prev- 
alent than the average poor American family since 
only the fittest survive. 

‘In the larger cities of the country citizenship 
courts have been established where a higher standard 
of citizenship may be required and adequate educa- 
tional facilities provided. If there are no schools 
for adults, the standar of citizenship need not be so 
high, and the judge awarding the papers can be 
more lenient. Those in charge of evening schools 
should seek the co-operatiom of the citizenship 
courts, and if possible have the diploma from the 
evening school accepted in lieu of an examination 
by the court. 





Aliens who have not declared their intentions of 
becoming citizens if desirable should be urged to do 
so. Those who have neglected to complete their 
citizenship should be urged to make the necessary 
preparation and secure their second papers. An ad- 
mirable practice is being adopted by naturalization 
courts in making the reception of new citizens an 
impressive formal affair. 

In 1918 the Bureau of Naturalization received 
335,069 declarations of intentions and 170,000 pe- 
titions for naturalization. 

The first conscious contract of the immigrant 
with our laws comes in most cases with his first 
experience in the courts and his respect not only for 
our judicial system, but for the government as a 
whole, is largely determined by the treatment he re- 
ceives at that time. 

In Tucson, of course, conditions of naturalization 
are quite different from those existing in large 
cities such as Chicago and New York, where great 
numbers of individuals are granted naturalization 
papers at one tine. In cases such as these the judge 
can only take for granted that all of the applicants 
have completed the necessary requirements for ad- 
mission to full citizenship. Here in Tucson, how- 
ever, where so few come for naturalization, the 
judge is very careful to examine each and every 
one present himself on his ability to read and to 
interpret the Constitution. During the year 1923 
only twelve persons became citizens of the United 
States and during 1924 only fourteen persons, So 
we see that this is a very small percentage as com- 
pared with the hundreds that seek naturalization in 
the large cities. Of the twenty-six naturalized in 
the two years no nationality was predominant. Here 
on the border where we get such a large percentage 
of Mexicans one would assume that many of them 
would become citizens; however quite the reverse is 
true, for the Mexicans are as a race very strongly 
nationalistic and refuse to give up their ties with the 
mother country. 


Ill, The Foreigner in the Courts 

Notwithstanding this fact we find the Mexican 
the greatest offender against our laws. Of all the 
foreigners in this community the Mexican finds his 
way into court more frequently than any of the 
other races. Next in order of frequency are the 
Italians and Greeks, About seventy-five per cent of 
the criminals are foreigners. 

There are a number of offenses which bring the 
foreigner into the courts. At the present time the 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment is the more 
frequent cause of appearance in court. Next in 
order of importance is the violation of the immi- 
gration law, that is, coming into this country with- 
out their passport vise. There is a well organized 
trade established along the border to smuggle into 
the United States for a financial consideration for- 
eigners who have no passports. ‘This situation is 
largely due to the passage of the new immigration 
law which fixes the quota of each country at a defi- 
nite number. The nationalities which lead in at- 
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tempting illegal entry into this country are the Ital- 
fans and Greeks. It is, however, possible for a 
foreigner to come to Mexico and live two years 
there and then lawfully enter the United States. 
As the law stands now there is no quota restriction 
on the entrance of Mexicans into the United States; 
consequently we get all the riff-raff of Mexico and 
few of its desirable citizens. It would seem as 
though in all justice to the peoples of other nations 
who are really desirable that the two per cent law 
should be applied to Mexico, and we hope that in 
time this may come. 

Few, if any, of the offenses which bring the for- 
eigner to the court are due to ignorance of our 
laws, but rather to a disinclination to give up the 
old customs with which they are familiar, this per- 
haps to some extent explains the widespread viola- 
tion of the prohibition law by foreigners. 

Failure of the foreigner to speak English in the 
courts of Tucson presents no difficulty inasmuch as 
they employ fairly competent interpreters; that is, 
persons who can carry on an ordinary conversation. 
Every non-English speaking litigant is given the 
services of an interpreter. No innocent person is 
ever convicted in this court as sometimes happens 
in large cities. Occasionally a foreigner is arrested 
unjustly due to his lack of understanding; but these 
persons never get into court. 

Numbers of foreigners are deported constantly. 
The criteria for these deportations are: entering the 
United States without inspection; entering without 
the passport vise; entering unlawfully; and viola- 
tion of the Harrison Narcotic Act. The Mexicans, 
too, are violators of the immigration laws to a large 
extent. They come across the border, bringing pos- 
sible one or more women with them who practice 
prostitution and are deported, but soon afterward 
they reappear across the line plying their trade once 
more. This time they are arrested and measures 
taken that insure their remaining in their own 
country. , 

The Chinese present a negligible problem for the 

court, inasmuch as they are a very peaceful, law- 
abiding people. The chief cause of their getting 
into court is through violation of the Harrison Act. 
However, this does not present such a serious prob- 
lem because they rarely carry on a trade in opium 
among any except those of their own race. 
_ An American of fair education and breeding find- 
ing himself in court would be overwhelmed with 
shame; not so the average foreigner. To have 
been arrested and in jail seems to have no stigma 
or disgrace attached to it for the foreigner or those 
of foreign descent. The better class of Italians, 
however, who come to the United States without 
the passport vise and find themselves within the 
meshes of the law, suffer the disgrace of the sit- 
uation keenly; to the others it means nothing. 


_ So we see that Tucson, despite the fact that it is 
situated on the desert and has a population of only 
Opproximately 40,000, has serious and numerous 
problems to deal with in connection with the for- 


eigners. 

We have taken into consideration both native and 
foreign-born. We have found that the native born 
possesses a strong advantage over the foreign born 
since he has been surrounded from birth by an 
American environment. On the other hand, the 
non-English speaking person has the social advan- 
tage of being in a foreign country having different 
habits and customs. For this reason we have given 
more detailed attention to the foreign born. 

The work of Americanizing children who come 
into the Tucson schools and who cannot talk or 
understand our language must begin with teaching 
them the English language. Since the course of 
study is suited to the needs of the English speak- 
ing children these non-English speaking children 
cannot be received into the regular first grade until 
they have a fundamental working knowledge of 
English. The environmem for them must be 
changed from one in which they talk and think in 
their own tongue to one in which they think and 
talk only in English. The greater the opportunity 
these non-English speaking children get to use the 
experiences of the classroom at home, the greater 
will be the progress. 

The vocabulary is chosen according to the first 
needs of the child, only stories and rhymes which 
contain the vocabulary that the child can grasp 
being used. 

The beginning of the work follows the educa- 
tional principle of proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. The child learns first through ear 
training and imitation. The action words and 
names of objects are then combined into sentences. 
Repetition of these words and sentences is obtained 
by using them _many times in games, dances, and 
other activities. 

The experiences of the non-English speaking child 
are sought by the teacher and mutually interpreted. 
A further attempt is made to establish a new set of 
experiences that become intelligible to the child 
through being interpreted in the light of his own 
experiences. The desired end is attained by games, 
dramatization of stories, dancing, music, conversa- 
tion, and like means. 

The teaching is always concrete. An object, ac- 
tion, or idea is always associated with a word or 
phrase which expresses it. The child thus learns by 
experience and imitation to express his thoughts in 
English terms. 


The child is early encouraged to give original 
expression to his thoughts. When incorrect English 
is used the teacher immediately changes it to correct 
speech and has the child repeat it. Conversation is 
emphasized more than any other thing and after 
three or four months of training the child speaks 
well in English. 

The teacher realizes that she must be sure that 
the child is thinking and not responding wholly 
through imitation. By a variety of devices she is 
able to test the thinking of the child. 

Since over five hundred non-English speaking 
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children enter the Tucson schools each year, and 
about twelve teachers are employed to teach these 
entering classes, one can easily see that Americani- 
zation work in these schools is far-reaching and 
worthy of comment and praise. 


There are in Tucson no distinctly Mexican 
schools supported by taxation. We have, however, 
two community projects for Spanish speaking peo- 
ple. The Mexican Community Center located at 
Elysian Park is supported by the Methodist Home 
Missionary Board. 


One interesting feature of the work in The Mex- 
ican Community Center is the Day Nursery. Mexi- 
can women who work away from home leave their 
babies in the nursery for a small cost of ten cents a 
day, which covers the cost of the noon meal. ‘The 
children are given daily baths. The Nursery is in 
the charge of a young Mexican woman under the 
supervision of Mrs. Allstrom. The nursery is only 
barely furnished at present, but the babies seem 
happy and good there. 


Next to the nursery room is the gymnasium. It 
has generous floor space, is equipped with baskets 
for basketball and fixtures for other sports. Both 
Mexican and American boys use the gymnasium. 

The women of the Episcopal church have or- 
ganized a sewing class for Mexican women which 
meets in the club room adjoining the nursery on 
the other side. In this room there are two sewing 
machine, a number of tables, games of checkers and 
chess for the men and boys, and a phonograph. On 
the last Wednesday of every month there is a social 
in the clubhouse where the people meet for dinner 
and for moving pictures or stereoptican slides. On 
last Christmas a number of business men in town 
bought and presented the Center with a good mov- 
ing picture machine. The motion picture is vitally 
related to Americanization in that its constructive 
possibilities under the direction of community lead- 
ership are almost unlimited. 

Back of the clubhouse is a large swimming pool. 
It is built of concrete and divided into a shallow 
wading-pool for the children and those who do not 
swim, and a deeper pool for the swimmers. It is 
open to all during the spring and summer. 

The Mary J. Platt schoo] is located in the good 
residential part of Tucson, and is a school for Mexi- 
can girls. The main support of the school is the 
Methodist church, but girls who can afford it pay 
a fee of ten dollars a month. 

There are on the average about 50 or 60 girls 
attending the school; some of these are from Tuc- 
son, and some come from other towns and states. 
The age of the pupils varies a great deal, some 
being four, five, and six years of age while others 
are in high school. 


IV. The Education of the Foreigner 


In the program of Americanization in Tucson 
there is a small but important group of native born 
which must be included. The Pascua School is 


the most important Indian school supported en- 
tirely by state funds. 

Pascua School is located northwest of Tucson 
about one mile from the city limits in the heart 
of the Yaqui Indian village. 

In 1914 two hundred Yaquis Indians migrated 
northward from Mexico and settled near Tucson, 
No school was provided for their children until the 
autumn of 1923. Miss Richey, a woman with 
eighteen years of experience in working among In- 
dians, was secured as teacher, and in September, 
1923, the first school was opened. In spite of the 
unfavorable conditions, Miss Richey succeeded in 
arousing the interest of fifteen boys and girls and 
in giving them a little instruction. The School 
Board watched the progress of her work, and noting 
that she was accomplishing results, decided to erect 
a more suitable building. This was ready for use 
in January, 1924. 

The present school building is a large, one-room, 
abode structure, 45 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 12 
feet high. The walls are not plastered, but the 
ceiling is covered with plaster board. There are 
two doors, windows on one side, and a blackboard 
extending along the other side and across the front. 
Brightly colored pictures adorn the walls, and the 
window sills are filled with potted plants. While 
this is a substantial, comfortable building, it offers 
a sharp contrast to the more attractive brick-stucco 
school buildings within the city limits of Tucson. 

The number of pupils in attendance varies from 
day to day and from month to month. Usually, 
however, there are 30 to 35 names on the roll. In 
age they vary from 5 to 15. Children are not sup- 
posed to enter the public schools until they are six 
years of age, but Miss Richey accepts them at an 
earlier age for they can learn English more readily. 
One of the children, the baby of the school, is just 
five years old; he entered last year when he was 
not yet four, but he is now the best English-speak- 
ing youngster in the whole school. 

It is rather difficult to describe the daily program, 
for Miss Richey does not follow a set schedule. 


School opens theoretically at nine o’clock, but the 
children come drifting in until about ten o’clock. 
The parents have neither watches nor clocks—time 
means nothing to them; it is the one thing in the 
world of which they have an abundance and which 
they may waste with impunity. They never call 
the children in the morning nor make any effort 
to get them to school on time. 


The first 15 or 20 minutes of the day are spent in 
singing songs. Then, while one child holds a flag, 
the children give the flag salute—‘I salute the flag 
—one country, one language, one flag.” They repeat 
it with as much enthusiasm as any other group of 
young Americans. 


The rest of the morning is passed in conversation 
and reading. Miss Richey believes that the first im- 
portant step in the process of Americanizing non- 
English speaking children is the acquisition of Eng- 
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lish, for without a knowledge of our language, 
they cannot be admitted into the higher grades, 
where they can learn more of our customs, tradi- 
tions, and ideals. Miss Richey expends every effort 
to get the children to talk to her. They learn to 
understand her readily enough; when she asks them 
to do simple things, they respond at once, but they 
have great difficulty in expressing themselves to her. 


Miss Richey’s work is seriously handicapped by 
the irregular attendance of the pupils. About the 
middle of September many of the families leave the 
village for the cotton fields, and of course they 
take the children with them. They do not return 
until the Christmas time and continue there until 
April Ist, when the families again leave the village 
to help plant cotton. During the winter the chil- 
dren get nicely started in school, but by the time 
they re-enter the following year, they have for- 
gotten much of what they had learned. 


Miss Richey says that her ideal is a school of the 
cottage type where she could keep the children all 
the year around from the time they are three or 
four years old until they are of grade school age. 
She could then teach them to speak English and to 
practice habits of neatness and industry, and her 
work would not be neutralized by the home en- 
vironment. The young Yaquis would then have a 
better and more complete start on the road toward 
becoming good American citizens. 


Perhaps the most interesting phase of Indian- 
Americanization is exemplified by the Tucson Indian 
School, a Presbyterian mission for the Pimas, Papa- 
gos, and Maricopas. 


The Pimas and Papagos, driven west, settled in 
Arizona. Fory many years they lived unaided by 
the white man. In 1870 the United States troops, 
stationed in the Gila valley, became interested in the 
Pimas and wished to help them. The Rev. Charles 
H. Cook, a young missionary in Chicago, saw a 
letter in regard to the needs of these people, and 
determined to carry the gospel to them. He came 
to Arizona and worked among them for ten years, 
independent of any denomination. Then Sheldon 
Jackson visited Arizona, saw the good work that 
was being done, and made arrangements for the 
Presbyterian Church to’ support Dr. Cook. 


In 1886 the Woman’s Executive Committee, now 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions, established 
an industrial training school for Pimas and Papagos 
at Tucson, and purchased seventeen acreswof land 
for this purpose a mile from town. 


In January, 1888, a school of ten children 
opened in a vacant public school building. In No- 
vember the school moved into new headquarters 
erected by the board. The attendance increased to 
eighty. Additional buildings were erected, and 
school attendance increased until 1907, when the 
land on which the school stood had increased in 
value to such an extent that it was sold, and one 





hundred and sixty acres were bought three miles 
out of town. 

In 1909 new buildings were erected which in- 
cluded dormitories for girls and boys, a teachers’ 
college, and a chapel. Since 1909 a dining hall, 
School and Administration Building, Superinten- 
dent’s cottage, and Practice House have been built. 
At present there is an enrollment of 161, and a 
teaching staff of 17. 

Participation in sports and recreation is en- 
couraged. One year they had a cross-country team 
which defeated the University of Arizona, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the Tucson High School. Evening 
“feasts” on the lawn, a day in the hills, hiking, and 
picnicking are popular rewards for good work. 


The object of the school is to train the heart, 
head, and hands for lives of service. Better homes, 
more sanitary condition, improved farms, better 
cattle, higher moral standards are among the re- 
sults that this school has helped in a large measure 
to produce. 


Although the Negro population does not equal the 
Indian in Tucson, the organization of Negro edu- 
cation has been much more carefully worked out. 


The greatest problem at hand with the Negro 
element is, perhaps, that of racial contact. As long 
as strong racial friction exists, the best results in 
the attempts at Americanization cannot be obtained. 
Any considerable amount of contact between the 
whites and the Negroes invariably results in fric- 
tion; resentment, prejudice, antagonism—these are 
sure to follow. 


In connection with Americanization, the Dunbar 
School for Negroes was observed. The Dunbar 
school is a brick structure situated in the northwest 
part of the city as centrally located for the Negroes 
as possible. The building and its equipment do not 
differ in any way from other schools of its size in 
the city. 


Three Negro teachers are in charge of the eighth 
grades. The school is not overcrowded, a condi- 
tion which allows the teachers to do more efficient 
work, All three of these teachers are normal school 
graduates and, in addition, have had training in 
summer school courses. They are under the direct 
supervision of Supt. C. E. Rose, as are all other 
teachers in the Tucson public schools. 


The Negroes are not handicapped in the use of 
the English language as are many of the really 
foreign pupils in our schools. For this reason, the 
methods of teaching them are similar, if not prac- 
tically identical, to those used in the instruction of 
white children. 


The Mexican, the Indian, and the Negro have 
been offered in Tucson the advantages of a school 
system which is not excelled in the State of Ari- 
zona. While Americanization work is disparaged 
by many on the grounds that its benefits are not 
felt in the next generation, the results of the work 
in Tucson seem to justify the efforts. 
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Pre-School Studies 


Assistance Is Asked of Mothers in Forming 
Study Group 


Miss Rowena Schmidt of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, who is in charge of our 
pre-school studies, writes as follows: 

“I am making one more effort to swell the list of 
mothers interested in cooperating in the study of 
their young children’s habits. The enclosed form 
letters will let you know just how things stand now. 
Suggestions, help, encouragement will be appre- 
ciated.” 


Her letter, which follows, was sent to chap- 
ter presidents. We print it here in the hope 
that it may rouse interest and co-operation in 
some mothers who have not been reached 
through their chapter officers. This is one 
of the ways in which our homemaker mem- 
bers can use their training to their own ad- 
vantage and for the benefit of other mothers 
less fortunate. Will you not help to bring 
the enrollment in Miss Schmidt’s study group 
up to the useful standard? 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
January 19, 1929. 


Dear Chapter President in P. L. T.: 

The keeper of records of every chapter, and every 
married Pi Lambda Theta whose address we had in 
November, 1928, received a copy of the enclosed 
letter. More than 300 copies were sent out at that 
time. A count made on January 3 showed only 
41 replies, representing 19 chapters. (Seven letters 
were returned unclaimed because of insufficient or 
incorrect address.) If no response had come from 
your chapter when this count was made, you (as 
president) received another appeal dated January 8. 

Of the 41 replies that came in, some offered the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the writer; some sent in 
names of mothers outside of Pi Lambda Theta who 
wanted to receive the studies; some wished us well 
but offered no assistance. From these 41 replies I 
have secured 58 names of mothers of young chil- 
dren, Pi Lambda Thetas and others. Fifty-eight 
forms for the study of eating habits are going out 
this week. I feel that at last we are getting started. 

BUT, I am asking your help in swelling that list. 
We should have at least one hundred returned 
studies to make the summary of significance statisti- 
cally; I wish that we could have several hundred. 
Will you put it up to your chapter to lend its 





cooperation in this study of the habits of pre-school 
children, by sending me the names of intelligent 
mothers who have children under six and who are 
interested in observing their children’s eating habits 
for a period of one week? I prefer to have the 
name and address of the mother, and to make a 
direct contact witth her from here. In case she is 
not a Pi Lambda Theta, I shall tell her at whose 
suggestion the study is beng sent to her. 


‘Will you find out at the same time the names of 
mothers who want to cooperate in the studies on 
Dressing Habits and Toilet Habits of young chil- 
dren? These studies will be sent out after this first 
one is under way, so as to prevent confusion. I 
hope that in many cases the same mothers will join 
all three studies. 

May I have your response promptly? 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. Rowena Schmidt, 


CRS:VP Assistant to the Chief. 


A Criterion of “Education” 


Frederick L. Whitney writes as follows in 
the Teachers Journal and Abstract: 


‘THE author of the chapter on “Education” 

in .Beard’s symposium Whither Man- 
kind suffers from a bad dream about the 
capacity of present day educators, as scientists 
and philosophers, to cope with the curriculum 
problems presented to public education by the 
rapid urbanization of our machine civilization. 
He assumes that there is no hope from leader- 
ship among “those educators whose agrarian 
psychology makes them unable to think in 
terms of the problem with which they have 
to deal.” 

I believe that he forgets one-half of the 
economic and educational problem involved 
and that he does not know the present per- 
sonnel of curriculum makers and laboratory 
school workers in education. 

To assume that the problem with which 
they have to “deal” is completely urban is to 
forget the other one-half of our American peo- 
ple with a half of the children to be provided 
with public educational opportunities. “These 
are not living in “urban” situations; and while 
the country is now but the back yard of the 
town it has a distinct set of problems which 
cannot be ignored. ‘True, the introduction 
of the machine is bringing the economic and 
social status of city and farm nearer to a 
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common level; but the activities of the edu- 
cational philosopher in discovery of values and 
objectives and of the educational scientist in 
experimentation will for some time be differ- 
entiated in urban and in non-urban situations. 


It is not necessary in an educational journal 
to list the outstanding personalities in public 
education today and the high points of educa- 
tional practice in such experimental systems as 
Denver and Detroit and such laboratory set- 
ups as are found at the Universitty of Iowa, 
the Lincoln School, the University of Minne- 
sota, and the University of Chicago, for ex- 
ample. But the author of the “Education” 
chapter should take from the shelves of any 
public library the publications of these and 
other experimental centers. He will find 
that the thinking minds in these situations are 
not living in the past although, as he thinks, 
“popular moral sentiments” are still McGuf- 
fian, “popular religious beliefs” still ante- 


Darwinian and parochial, and prevailing. 


“political ideas” still mainly Jacksonian. 


Education is not as bad as that im its leader- 
ship and in the acme of its attainment in ad- 
vanced situations. But this is no excuse for 
complacency anywhere among our ranks. As 
always, we shall have to confess that our edu- 
cational practice in general is fifty years and 
more behind our educational theory. It is 
the duty of each of us to respond to jabs such 
as this “Education” chapter administers by 
making more sincere and more continuous 
efforts to reduce the lag. 


F. L. W. 


Dean Bolton Retires 


After sixteen years of service to the State 
of Washington, Dr. Frederick E. Bolton has 
just retired from the active deanship of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Washington, where he will continue as pro- 
fessor of education. In addition to this great 
service as a teacher, he will devote much time 
to reaserch. At a banquet sponsored by Pi 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa many 
friends of education honored him for his work 
here with expressions of appreciation. 


Before a Court of Justice 


The Teacher Speaks: 
‘For me to seek some other work 
Would be to fail in this, to shirk 
My task in life, to lose the sum 
Of years of study, to become 
A mere automaton, who plods 
Along as do his fellow clods. 


For one who loves to teach a child, 
Life holds a treasure, richly piled, 
Wherein both child and teacher find 
Reward for heart and soul and mind. 
What prize has life to offer me 

As precious as this one would be? 

What place would offer chance to share 
So wide a vision, such clear air? 


A garden, you will say. Perhaps; 
Where one who, musing, dreaming, taps 
The good brown earth, to promise, “Here 
Pll plant a tree, some day to cheer 

And shelter those who, yet unborn, 

Shall stand here, on some summer morn.” 


My gardens, where I plant my seeds, 
Are minds and souls, a soil that needs 
The most exacting care. The root 
Once started, what the fruit 

May be, is rarely given me 

To know, or even to foresee. 

I can but do my loving best 

And leave to time and God, the rest. 


Think you that I or anyone 

Can plant thus, as it should be done, 

If we are doled a niggard share 

Of what should keep from us dull care, 

The fear of gaunt tomorrows, when, 

Though fain, we can not wield again 

Our tools? We give our all 

Our young strength, at your eager call. 

Our share has been to teach and learn— 

We look to you for what we earn. | 

Think! Have you done your part? 

We leave the answer to your mind—and heart. 
—Helen Rhoda Hoopes. 


Mailing Postponed 


The December Journal was mailed out just 
after the Christmas vacation. ‘This delay was 


due partly to the closing of several institutions, 
including Missouri University, on account of 
the influenza epidemic, and partly to the fact 
that a combination of early closing and 
crowded mails would have increased the 
chances against successful delivery. 
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News of Active and Alumnae Chapters 


ALPHA NEWS 


Miss Nell Nesbitt is teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in the University of West Virginia at 
Morgantown and is making a study of food 
habits in the farm home. There are four 
members of Pi Lambda Theta at Morgan- 
town. 

Zella V. Brown is Dean of Women at 
the State Teachers’ College at Murray, 
Kentucky, and is giving a course in Person- 
ality Building to 250 dormitory girls. 

Winifred Mabry is teaching at the State 
Teachers’ College, Maukato, Minn. 

Dr. Lucinda de Leftwich Templin is 
Principal of the El Paso School for Girls, EF] 
Paso, Texas. 

Martha W. Smith is teaching at the 
Women’s College, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Gladys Wyskoff is in Reno, Nevada. 


DELTA 


The following clipping from the Pitt 
Weekly is of general interest. Delta counts 
four sisters from this family among her mem- 
bers, the youngest being Martha Matthews. 

“M. Elizabeth Matthews, ’21, is now 
assistant editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, having been named to that position 
last August by a sub-committee of the execu- 
tive council of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. Her office is in Harris- 
burg. While at the university Miss Matthews 
specialized in journalism and was a member 
of the staffs of the Weekly and the Pitt Re- 
view. She was chosen for her new position 
from a field of fifty applicants. For the past 
six years she has taught English and French 
at Clairton high school, and has served as 
faculty advisor to student publications. At 
the university she is a member of Chi Omega, 
social, and Pi Lambda Theta, honorary edu- 
cational, and Mortar Board, honorary activi- 
ties, fraternities. She is a‘sister to Mrs. Edith 
Matthews Swearingen, 717, and Mrs. Cath- 
erin May Matthews Williams, ’19.” 


ZETA 


Miss Blanche Byron, who is art instructor 
in the B. F. Day School, spent three months 
visiting the art galleries, cathedral and other 
points of interest in England, Ireland, and on 
the continent. 

Miss Beryl Smith, who was girls’ advisor 
at Cleveland last year, was married to Mr. 
H. N. Gridley in June. 

Miss Etthel Sutherland is the girls’ advisor 
at Cleveland High School this year. 

Those who are representing Zeta in foreign 
fields are: 

Miss Alice Brethorst in China. 

Mrs. Fannye Bell in Bolivia. 

Dr. Anna Louise Strong in Russia. 

Miss Mamie Norton, Philippine Islands. 

Elizabeth Owen in India. 

Miss Helen Reynolds is conducting a class 
in Children’s Literature on Thursday evening 
at Broadway High School. 

This is one of the professional courses of- 
fered by the Seattle public schools. 

Miss Reynolds has proven herself to be a 
very able and delightful story teller and her 


class is being enjoyed by many teachers. 


THETA 

Bessie Pierce, Ph. D., has been chosen to 
represent the United States at the Interna- 
tional Meeting of History Teachers, which 
convenes at Genexa next summer. Miss 
Pierce attended the National Council of 
Social Studies which met in Indianapolis 
December 28 and 29. She is secretary of 
that organization. 

This year a state course of study for some 
of the high school subjects is under construc- 
tion. These subjects are social science, 
natural science, physical education, and health 
for girls, physical education for boys, mathe- 
matics, home economics, English and com- 
mercial subjects. Agnes Samuelson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, is respon- 
sible for the organization of this work. Other 
members of Pi Lambda Theta on various 
committees are Myrta Harlow and Ruth Zorn 
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on the English committee, Bessie Pierce on the 
social studies committee, and Ruth Lane on 
the mathematics committee. 

F. B. Knight, Ph. D., and Minnie Behrens 
are the authors of ““The Learning of the 100 
Addition Combinations and the 100 Subtrac- 
tion Combinations” published by Longman, 
Green & Co. 

Frances Dearborn has written “The Road 
to Citizenship.” Ginn & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

Dorothy Anne Dondore, Ph. D., has 
written biographical and critical articles for 
the forthcoming edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Miss Dondore has the distinc- 
tion of having her name appear in Who’s 
Who. 

Lillian Lawler, Ph. D., has written at least 
sixteen pamphlets and magazine articles dur- 
ing the last year. All of these will be very 
helpful for Latin teachers. 


PHI CHAPTER 


When the University of Idaho opened in 
September only two officers of Phi Chapter, 
Goldie Smith, president, and Margaret 
Scholer, treasurer, returned to school. A 
meeting was soon held, and Mrs. Eunice 
Smith was elected as recording secretary, and 
the other offices were left vacant until such 
time as new members could be elected. As 
soon as possible seven new members were 
chosen and the initiation ceremony was held 
November 1, after which a Founder’s ban- 
quet was held at the Blue Bucket Inn. 
Among the guests were Dr. Kelly, president 
of the university; Dean and Mrs. Messenger 
of the School of Education, and Miss McCoy, 
professor of education. 

Dr. Kelly’s talk was particularly interesting, 
because it develops that he was a sort of god- 
father to the national organization in its in- 
fancy. The first. national president of Pi 
Lambda Theta was a student in the school 
of education, of which he was dean. She 


consulted him frequently about the aims, ideals, 
and plans of the young professional organiza- 
tion, and by giving his consideration, sym- 
pathy, and advice, he became keenly interested 


in its growth and development. So it trans- 
pired that our “new friend” is really an old, 
tried, and true friend of Pi Lambda Theta, 
who will doubtless quickly understand and 
encourage Phi chapter. 

One of the matters discussed at each meet- 
ing of the chapter has been the problem for 
the year. It has been decided to undertake 
to discover the factors which contribute most 
to the culture of women. The following 
method of procedure is planned: First secure 
a list of names of cultured women from one 
to three hundred in the following manner: 

Select from those listed in Who’s Who a 
definite number from each state, who are 
noted for a variety of achievement. 

Also, select the most frequently mentioned 
women from lists named by six professional 
and commercial leaders from each of the 
principal cities of Idaho. 

After compiling the list of names question- 
naires are to be sent to both lists of women. 
These questionnaires are to be so arranged as 
to ascertain which experiences, activities, 
training, and other factors have contributed 
to their culture. After these are returned the 
contents are to be compiled, evaluated and 
then the results computed. The chapter is 
working constantly on this problem and ex- 
pects beneficial results by the end of the school 
year. 

The new girls in the School of Education 
were entertained at a fireside December 17, 
held at the Kappa Alpha Theta. house. A 
very enjoyable program was given which in- 
cluded a short talk by our president on “What 
Pi Lambda Theta Stands for and What I 
Must Do to Be Eligible for Membership.” 


IOTA 


Iota Chapter held formal initiation for a 
group of eighteen new members Saturday 
afternoon, December 8, 1928. The cere- 
mony was followed by a banquet which was 
attended by about thirty-five Pi Lambda 
Thetans. Miss Frances Dearborn of the fac- 
ulty of the Indiana State Normal School, who 
is a member of Theta Chapter, spoke charm- 
ingly and entertainingly upon the topic, “The 
Indirect Influences of Pi Lambda Theta.” 
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Of the eighteen new members, fifteen are 
seniors at Indiana University and represent 
many different departments. Miss Dorothy 
Donald is working toward the A. M. degree 
in the Department of Romance Languages; 
Miss Irene Price is finishing her requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree in Department of 
Mathematics; Miss Rose Cox, who is on leave 
from the Indiana State Normal School, is pur- 
suing studies toward the Ph. D. degree in the 
School of Education. Her thesis has to do 
with “The Cox Score Cards for Evaluating 
Silent Reading Lessons in the Intermediate 
Grades.” 


As a chapter we are co-operating with Miss 
Louise Stanley in her Pi Lambda Theta Study 
of Methods Used by Mothers in Training 
Young Children. 


KAPPA 


Among the graduate students recently 
elected is Luis Huls of Berlin, Germany, the 
student on the international exchange scholar- 
ship. While at Oregon she is specializing in 
adult education, having received her Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Berlin. At the 
initiation banquet she gave us a very delightful 
talk on “Schools in Germany.” ‘There are 
no honoraries in the German Universities and 
the social and intellectual contact made pos- 
sible by such an organization as Pi Lambda 
Theta appeals to her very much. 

Dr. Ethel Sanborn is another distinguished 
new member. She has been an assistant in 
the biology department for many years. She 
worked for her master’s degree here, but re- 
ceived her Doctor’s degree from Stanford 
University, in the department of Paleo-bot- 
any. Dr. Sanborn’s teaching experiences are 
not confined to the instruction of college stu- 
dents. From the talk she gave at the initia- 
tion banquet we gathered that she found many 
difficult and trying situations. This is one of 
them: she had to teach botany when she had 
majored in English. But this is the interest- 
ing part; she became so interested in this new 
subject that she made it her major when she 
returned for graduate wonk at Oregon. 

Other speakers at the banquet were Mrs. 
Maxham, who told what it meant to her to be 


a Pi Lambda Theta, and Elsie May Cimino 
who enthusiastically related what she hoped 
Pi Lambda Theta to do for her. 

Three of our members were elected to Phi 
Beta Kanna in the fall term. 

On January 16, we had the first social 
meet of the term. Mrs. Stetson gave an in- 
spiring report on one of the recent worth- 
while books—Personality and Success in 
Teaching by Webster P. Reese. You will 
want to read the book for yourselves after 
reading the following brief summary of her 
talk: 

“Personality and Success in Teaching” 
by Webster P. Reese is a small volume 
full of practical usuable hints which is 
well worth the time given to it by 
teachers or any others interested in de- 
velopine the weak points of their per- 
sonality. Mr. Reese analyzes the causes 
of failure among teachers and finds them 
to be first of all a matter of personality. 
He then argues that personality which he 
calls ““The sum of one’s qualities of body, 
mind, and character” is not entirely a 
matter of natural equipment of a person 
but is a result of actions and attitudes 
throughout one’s life. He maintains that 
too little has been done in analyzing and 
developing personality along the lines of 
about two dozen factors which are espe- 
cially applicable to teaching.” 

One of the most interesting and important 
items was the way the author would have one 
use differences or oddities in one’s looks or 
physique. Mr. Reese says these may become 
real factors towards leadership. 

Anyone who wishes to examine himself and 
rate the success of his work would do well to 
read this little book. Published by the Gor- 
ham Press—Boston. 

Responsibilities of a ‘Teacher—Sum- 
mary of a Talk to Beginners by Mrs. 
E. B. Pattee. 

“The teacher who is dependable, loyal and 
energetic in her work, gracious and tactful in 
contacts with people, discreet in her associa- 
tions, tolerant in religion and morals, respons- 
ive to social courtesies, and co-operates in as 
many activities as possible, is a credit to her 
profession. She derives great satisfaction and 
pleasure from her daily opportunities and does 
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not worry about re-appointment. She will be 
a success in spite of possible mediocrity of 
scholarship and conservative style. 

“But the teacher that hates her job, counts 
the days of her contract, despises the people, 
scorns the town, belittles her fellows, defies 
local conventions such as church attendance, 
cards, smoking, dancing, etc., resents public 
interest and criticism, and is jealous of her 
‘personal rights’, should either take a good 
tonic and a course in physical exercises or leave 
the profession.” 

Mrs. Pattee is the head of the Romance 
Language Department of the University High 
School. Some of her recent publications are: 

“The Use of Standardized Tests in 
Latin.” The Classical Journal, Nov., 
1928, Vol. XXIV. No. 2, page 92. 

“Review: Ullman & Smalley, Progress 
Tests in Latin.” ‘The Classical Journal, 
Jan., 1929. Vol. XXIV. No. 4, page 
294. 

“Review: Hutchinson Latin Gram- 
mar Scales.” The Classical Journal, 
March, 1929. Vol. XXIV. No. 6. 

“The Contract Plan in Foreign Lan- 
guages.” The High School, Feb., 1929. 
Vol. VI. No. 3. 

“Modern Foreign Language Tests. 
Part I: Home-Made Objective Tests.” 
The Modern Foreign Languages 
Forum, Feb., 1929. Vol. XIII. 

“Provision for Individual Differences 
in Latin Classes.” Oregon Educational 
Journal. Feb., 1929. Vol. 3, 5, page 
10. 

“Practical Tests in Latin.” Oregon 
Education Journal. March, 1929. 

The Alumnae chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
in Portland welcomes guests and transfers of 
membership. Their meetings are held the 
third Saturday of each month. If in Port- 
land at that time, telephone Mrs. Ralph 
Spearow, and you will be cordially welcomed. 
They are a small but very enthusiastic and 
charming group. If you know of any Pi 
Lambda Thetan in or near Portland, will 
you please urge her to get in touch with 
Mrs. Spearow. 

Gertrude Beatrice McLeon is with the 
State Department of Education in Wyoming. 

Hazel Johnson, who since her graduation 


has been in the circulation department of the 
University library is at Columbia University 
this year taking post graduate work in library 
training. Her address is 31 Claremont Ave- 
nue, Tomkins Hall, New York City. 

Marie Ridings is also at Columbia studying 
for her M.A. During the Christmas holidays 
she visited Washington, D. C. 

Andree Pellion and William P. Maddox 
were married September 8 in Baltimore. They 
are making their home at Charlottesville, Vir- 

nia. 

Eloise Buck is attending Wellesley College 
in Massachusetts. 

Ruth Griffith is teaching in Kamehame- 
hata school, Honolulu. 

Elizabeth Karpenstein is studying at Hei- 
delberg University. 

The prize offered by the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal for the best translation of a 
Spanish passage was awarded to Miss Florence 
Whyte of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a member 
of Kappa chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. She 
was a former instructor of the University of 
Oregon. 


NU 

Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, and her 
husband are both members of the staff of the 
Department of Education, Alabama Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Miss Dorothy Postle is Instructor in Psy- 
chology in the University of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia. Her special field is phychology of 
early childhood. 


RHO 

Rho chapter of New York University ad- 
ded ten new members to its roll during De- 
cember. These were Louise E. Altender, 
Alice G. Comer, Katherine Cunniffe, Ida G. 
Holroyd, Elizabeth McLean, Dorothy I. 
Mulgrave, Mary Adelene Smith, Marguerite 
Thatcher, Mrs. Florence C. Rockfeller and 
Jane K. Valleau. 

An open meeting in November was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Suzzalo of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the Underlying Phil- 
osophy of Education. This occasion aroused 
much interest and brought out a large attend- 
ance. ‘The January meeting featured two- 
minute talks from members on “What Rho 
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Means to Me” and served to deepen our loy- 
alty to the chapter. Members of Rho are 
earnestly working to further the development 
of the recently formed Alumnae Association 
of the School of Education and is looking for- 
ward with pleasurable anticipation to the An- 
nual Luncheon of the Association to be held 
on April 20. The promise of a new building 
for the School of Education to be ready for 
use next year has aroused much enthusiasm 
and is certain to enlarge the school’s oppor- 
tunities for service. At a joint meeting with 
the members of Rho chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa Dr. Welling spoke on “Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government.” 

Rho Chapter voted $250.00 to the Student 
Loan Fund at New York University at our 
last meeting, Saturday, February 16. 


TAU 
Miss Luvicy Hill, National Keeper of Rec- 


ords, was a guest of Tau chapter in Novem- 
ber. On Friday, November 30, Miss Hill and 
ten newly-elected members were guests of 
honor at a banquet given at the University 
Commons. Miss Hill gave an interesting talk 
on Pi Lambda Theta ideals and activities. On 
Saturday, December 1, the members of Tau 
chapter sponsored a tea given in her honor, to 
which the women of the faculty and those in 
the School of Education were invited. 


SIGMA 


A very neat folder has been issued to the 
members, giving the programs for the alum- 
nae chapter and Sigma for the entire academic 
year. 

At the November meeting, Mrs. Zelma 
Huxtable, a pledge, gave a report on our pro- 
posed research study on Character. On Jan- 
uary 17, Dr. Albert Sidney Raubenheimer of 
the School of Education addressed the regu- 
lar meeting on the same subject, so that we 
may all work on this project to the utmost 
advantage. The program committee has sent 
out suggestions for participation in the re- 
search, with a good bibliography. 

Eleven candidates of “high qualifications 
were initiated on January 10. 

The research project will occupy the at- 





tention at the regular meetings in February 
and March. 

Miss Katherine Carey, principal of the John 
Muir Junior High School, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superintendent of 
the Los Angeles schools, in the adjustment in- 
cident to Mrs. Dorsey’s retirement. 

Dr. Mildred C. Struble, chairman of the 
department of Comparative Literature at the 
University of Southern California, spoke be- 
fore the Institute of International Relations 
at Riverside on December 14, on the part 
played by world literature in bringing about 
world peace. 

Sigma is continuing to gather data on 
Teachers’ Problems. 

The customary annual breakfast and re- 
union of Sigma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
with the Southern California Alumnae was 
held at eight o’clock, Thursday morning, De- 
cember 20, 1928, in one of the breakfast 
rooms of the Hotel Biltmore. 

The favors at the breakfast were unique 
and dainty Pi Lambda bookplates, made by 
one of the pupils of Miss Andrus. 

Roll call was responded to by sixty-six 
members of the two chapters. Miss Katherine 
Carey’s promotion from the principalship of 
John Muir Junior High School to the assis- 
tant superintendency of Schools of Los An- 
geles called forth comments of prideful appre- 
ciation for our beloved Miss Carey. 

The inspiration of the meeting was the ad- 
dress of Dr. Dorsey, whose recently an- 
nounced resignation from the superintendency 
of Los Angeles severs her active connection 
with schools for over forty-three years. Dr. 
Dorsey gave an appreciation of the women 
pioneers in school work. She spoke eloquently 
of the women who under storm and stress, or 
politics, or adverse physical conditions were 
pushing back the frontiers, the splendid 
women in the lonely mountain counties, in 
isolated communities, facing adverse condi- 
tions and indifference. She spoke feelingly 
of the work done by Ella Flagg Young, who 
pioneered the work in Chicago, of her con- 
sistent fight against indifference and greed in 
the training of teachers in the public schools 
of a great city. It is to women such as Ella 
Flagg Young that we owe the opportunities 
that we enjoy in teaching today. 
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CHI 

On November 16 two new members were 
initiated into Chi chapter. Miss Mary Hiss 
(A. B. Goucher College, 1912), and Miss 
Lena Hawks (A.B. Goucher College, 1900; 
A.M. Vanderbilt University, 1908). An in- 
formal supper and party followed the initia- 
tion. 

Mrs. Katherine Erlmeier Riedel, who was 
married last spring, is now teaching in the 
Ethical Culture School at Brooklyn, New 
York, and at the same time pursuing courses 
at Columbia University which will be ac- 
cepted as credit at Johns Hopkins where she 
expects to take her Doctor’s Degree in 1930. 

Miss Mary Dougherty (Ph.D. Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1928) was appointed for this 
year Educational Psychologist at the Friends 
School, Baltimore. Miss Dougherty’s report 
of case studies carried on in connection with 
the educational clinic of the Johns Hopkins 
University is now in press. 

Two members of the chapter. received the 
Ph.D. degree last year: Miss Angela Broen- 
ing (A.B. Goucher College, 1919; A.M. 
Johns Hopkins University, 1923), on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1928, and Miss S. Janet Bassett 
(S.B. Johns Hopkins University, 1923) on 
June 12, 1928. Miss Bassett’s dissertation— 
“Retention of History in the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grades with Special Reference to 
the Factors that Influence Retention”—has 
just come from the press, and Miss Broen- 
ing’s on “Developing Appreciation Through 
Teaching Literature” will appear shortly. 

Mrs. Louise Sievert (A.B. Goucher Col- 
lege, 1920), one of this year’s candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree, took part in the forty- 
second annual convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland which was held 
on Friday, November 30, and Saturday, De- 
cember 1, 1928, at Atlantic City. Mrs. Sie- 
bert spoke before the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers, which is a small division 
of the above association on “True and False 
Tests for Outside Reading.” Mrs. Siebert 
has been experimenting for some time with 
these tests at Goucher College where she is a 
member of the faculty. She is the joint author 
of these tests in collaboration with Dr. Ben 
Woods of Columbia. 


Grace Broening, A.M. Johns Hopkins, has 
addressed the faculty at the Forest Park 
Junior-Senior High School on “Individualiz- 
ing Instruction.” Through these addresses 
and other consultations, the faculty are plan- 
ning a program. of individualized instruction 
in all of the subjects taught. 

Dr. Barnberger addressed the National 
Council of Teachers of English at their an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore, November 30, 
1928. Her topic was “Safety and Danger 
Points in Individualized Instruction in Ele- 
mentary School English.” 

Dr. Angela Broening addressed the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English on De- 
cember 1, 1929, on the topic “Training 
Children to Experience Literature.” Dr. 
Broening is assisting the school people in Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, in their revision of their 
course of study in geography. She will give 
a demonstration lesson and two lectures on 
January 11, 1929. 

Chi chapter’s full membership meet on the 
third Monday of each month from 8 to 10 
p. m. to participate in an Educational Confer- 
ence on research studies in progress at the 
University. In addition to these contacts 
three social meetings of the chapter are 
planned for 1928-29. Two have already 
been held, one on November 16, and the 
other on January 19, 1929. 


MONTANA ALUMNAE 


This alumnae chapter chose for its objective 
this year a study of the best available litera- 
ture on character education. Such references 
have been discussed as The Teaching of Ideals 
by Charters, The Boston Report, The Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence, 
and various issues of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The members of this chapter are as follows: 

Mrs. Sarah Dellinger Black, Zeta, Presi- 
dent. 

Mira Booth, Zeta. 

Elinor Hedrick, Pi. 

Vivian Robe, Zeta. 

Ada Gregory, Phi. 

Melissa Minger, Phi. 

Jessie L. Duboc, Lambda, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK ALUMNAE 

New York Alumnae Chapter has some 
very interesting new members this year. We 
are proud to have Mrs. Hartley, the Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs scholar. We have a group of 
about thirty-five members, representing most 
every active chapter. 

New York is such an interesting city that 
we decided that most of our meetings would 
be in the form of trips, theaters, dinners, 
operas, concerts, boat trips and the like. 

On election night we had a thrilling time 
down around the City Hall and at Times 
Square. We thought it was more like stories 
we had read than a reality. The members re- 
maining in the city during the Christmas holi- 
day offered their services to the Mission 
Houses and to charitable organizations admin- 
istering to the poor and suffering. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNA ALUMNAE 

The alumnae chapter of Southern Cali- 
fornia is particularly fortunate in having so 
many outstanding Pi Lambda Thetas in the 
vicinity. A number of honorary members 
from other parts of the country are now en- 
gaged in educational work here. Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, Dr. Clara Schmitt, and Dr. 
Elizabeth Woods are well known in the city 
of Los Angeles. They are all honorary mem- 
bers from other parts of the United States. 
At present, however, more attention is cen- 
tered on an honorary member who is par- 


ticularly Southern California’s own, Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Los An- 
geles City School System. 

Mrs. Dorsey particularly represents the 
ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. Graduating from 
Vassar College in 1877, she immediately be- 
came a teacher, first at Wilson College, then 
at Vassar one year later. After her marriage 
she came to Los Angeles. Some years later 
she became a teacher in the Los Angeles High 
School. She remained there as a teacher, as 
head of the Classical Language Department, 
then as Vice-Principal until her election as 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. She was 
the first woman to hold that position here but 
for seven years she demonstrated so well that 
a woman could shoulder such a responsibility 
that she became the superintendent of the 
system including today hundreds of thousands 
of pupils. Mrs. Dorsey was serving her third 
four-year term as superintendent and her 
thirty-second year in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. She resigned to take effect on Jan- 
uary 31, 1929, the eve of her seventy-second 
birthday. 

Pi Lambda Theta is very proud of Mrs. 
Dorsey. She has been a force in the develop- 
ment of a great system of schools and will be 
greatly missed. But it is an ill wind that 
blows no good! Perhaps now the Pi Lambda 
Thetas will have the opportunity of really 
knowing their own member, for she said upon 
resigning that she was now going to attend 
lectures and enjoy herself with a free mind. 








Have You Reported Your Change of 
Address to 
Elizabeth Nardin, 
7404 Bennett Avenue, 


Send Both New and Old Addresses 


Chicago, Illinois. 














